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ABSTRACT 



This report reviews the second-year implementation of the 
New York City public school system's Performance Driven Budget (PDB) 
initiative. The Galaxy budgeting system that is part of the PDB initiative 
generates a school's budget from its table of organization, and then derives 
district and Central budgets by aggregating all school budgets. After 2 years 
of implementing PDB in New York City, the outline of a radically different 
budgeting and instructional improvement system may be emerging. While the 
first year's evaluation focused on the conditions for implementation, the 
second year evaluation documents and analyzes the effectiveness of PDB design 
and implementation at Central, district, and school levels. Information from 
a number of data sources indicates that the central office and districts and 
schools have begun to create the school -driven, instructionally focused 
budgeting system that the PDB planners envisioned. There is some evidence 
that the changes have begun to have some effect in PDB district and schools. 
The findings of the second year evaluation are based on the assumption that 
changes in seven areas of policy and practice must occur in order for the 
successful implementation of PDB: movement of authority in budgeting, 
personnel and instructional planning to the school level; restructuring of 
resource allocation to support instructional planning and budgeting; 
improvement in the provision of demographic and outcome data to schools; 
development of the capacity to support school -level planning and budgeting; 
creation of more participatory decision-making structures at the school 
level; establishment of effective accountability in PDB districts; commitment 
to a system-wide culture that supports school decision-making and 
improvement. Three appendixes provide supplemental information about PDB. 
(Contains 21 charts and 25 tables.) (SLD) 
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Executive Summary 

Introduction 

Across the country, school-based planning for instructional improvement has been a 
major education reform focus for more than two decades. Initially, various school- 
based management efforts proposed to put schools in charge of some of their own 
operations. But this resulted in the delivery of increased discretion rather than real 
autonomy; most school-based management schools received only a modicum of power 
over issues marginal to budgeting and school improvement. 

In the past decade, districts across the country began experiments in school-based 
budgeting. As the research of the Cross City Campaign for Urban School Reform 
suggests, these districts developed a variety of schemes to decentralize budgeting. 
Again, what resulted was increased discretion over mostly marginal expenditures. 

Only New York City’s new budgeting system reverses the traditional top-down 
budgeting flow endemic to most school systems. The Galaxy budgeting system, begun 
as part of the Performance Driven Budgeting (PDB) initiative of the New York City 
public school system, generates a school’s budget from its table of organization, and 
then derives district and Central budgets by aggregating all school budgets. 

After two years of implementing Performance Driven Budgeting in New York City, the 
outline of a radically different budgeting and instructional improvement system may 
be emerging. With the development and implementation of the Galaxy system in five 
pilot (Phase I) districts and almost 200 schools, school-level instructional decisions 
have the potential to drive school, district and Central budgets. 

As Galaxy implementation moves from Phase I districts and schools to other districts 
and schools throughout the City, Central has begun to restructure the organization 
and functioning of its major fiscal systems. But successful implementation of PDB 
across all the City’s schools is by no means assured. The potential to derail both 
Galaxy and PDB is real. Passive acceptance, mechanical compliance, bureaucratic 
evasion, resistance to revising set procedures, as well as rooted opposition to change 
and other inertial forces could stall Galaxy, neutralize the gains made in restructuring 
Central’s fiscal systems, and halt PDB implementation. Indeed, continuing and major 
difficulties integrating Galaxy with other Board of Education fiscal systems indicate 
that the path to fundamental restructuring is quite complex — and thorny. 

Our First Annual Report: Evaluation of the Performance Driven Budgeting Initiative 
covered the period from PDB’s inception in February 1997 through August 1998. That 
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report focused on the development of PDB; what PDB would look like if it were 
operating successfully; and the changes in policies and practices needed for 
implementation to be successful. We also examined how and to what extent Central 
and the Phase I districts were generating the conditions necessary for successful PDB 
implementation. 

Our first year study, found that Central’s changes seemed to reflect what schools 
require to make effective instructional decisions and to configure their budgets to 
support those decisions, as well as some understanding of how Central-level 
administrative and operational structures must be transformed. These changes 
suggested a shift from traditional forms of hierarchically mandated allocations, 
procedures and operations to a more flexible, user-friendly, response-driven support 
and provision system. 

We also noted several concerns that emerged as the PDB initiative unfolded: 

1. The centrality of planning as the mode of school improvement may be over- 
emphasized in this initiative, and the relationship of planning to the capacity 
building that poorly performing schools require may be underemphasized. The 
CEP/DCEP system depends on school capacity to plan effectively for instructional 
improvement; Central needs to concentrate more effort on ensuring that poorly 
performing schools and districts have the capacity to support effective instructional 
planning processes. 

2. Alignment of the City’s assessments with the New Standards content and 
performance standards is critical to effective school-based instructional pl anning 

3. It is unclear what the implications of systemwide high school reform efforts hold 
for PDB implementation in the high schools. 

4. It is unclear how far below top command levels Central’s commitment to its new 
role as a support structure extends. The ability to hire and assign staff, for 
example, although identified as a critical ingredient of effective school-based 
instructional planning, did not appear to have been appreciably improved. Progress 
in advancing the ability of schools to merge funding streams, particularly PCEN 
allocations in non-Title I schools, has remained slow. 

5. Once Central’s School Leadership Team policy was established, the need for 
several forms of training to help teams successfully fulfill their responsibilities 
became apparent: 1) training on what teams need to know to help them function 
effectively; 2) training on how to do instructional planning; and 3) training on 
budgeting and finance issues. Would this training be made available? 
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6. The effectiveness of PDB depends on the delivery of useful data to districts and 
schools in a timely manner. 

7. Several concerns relate to scaling up the PDB initiative to non-Phase I districts: 

• How can districts strengthen their efforts to build the capacity of school-level 
planning teams? 

• How can Central help districts develop and build their capacity to help schools 
learn to budget and plan instructionally? 

• How can Central help districts develop their capacity to provide the training 
and support that effective school teams require? 

• How can districts and Central insure that school teams get the necessary time 
to carry out their planning and budgeting responsibilities? 

8. Our overarching concern was whether Central would maintain the sustained focus 
necessary to transform a traditional command-driven bureaucracy into a flexible 
system that supports decision-making authority and continuous improvement of 
teaching and learning at the school level. 

Our second year evaluation probed those concerns by documenting and analyzing the 
effectiveness of PDB design and implementation at the Central, district and school 
levels. 

PDB Implementation at the Central level 

Finance 

The Core Group is developing Galaxy 2000, a computerized school-based budgeting 
system in which school-level decisions drive district and Central budgets. Galaxy 
development and implementation are proceeding in tandem, with implementation 
being guided by the Core Group and by the Galaxy Steering Committee, a group of 
Central financial and information system managers convened by the Chief Financial 
Officer. 

School-level implementation began in June 1999, when the Phase I districts created 
district-defined allocations for their schools’ budgets. Schools entered their budgets 
into the Galaxy system, using a prehminary Galaxy version called the “sketchpad.” 
Future development plans include integrating numerous school planning functions 
into Galaxy, such as an automated CEP development tool that accesses relevant school 
and student-level data. 
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Among the key fiscal actions Central took during this second year of PDB 
implementation were: the devolution of substantial responsibility for their own fiscal 
affairs to one-third of the districts; development of innovative funding mechanisms to 
provide districts with the ability to budget all their funds at the beginning of the 
school year; expansion of the Budget Request school budgeting process to two-thirds of 
the City’s. schools; provision of significant new discretionary tax levy dollars to the 
districts; and increased flexibility of several categorical tax levy f unding sources. 

Additionally, Central issued its initial allocation to the districts on June 1, 1999, more 
than two months before the state and city budgets were passed. Thus, the PDB Phase 
I districts were able to make initial allocations to their schools by mid-June, and these 
schools were able to create budgets by late June. 

School Leadership Team Policy 

In November 1998, Central initiated a three-year phase-in of a School Leadership 
Team (SLT) plan designed to lodge authority for instructional planning and budgeting 
with a team at the school level. The planning teams, composed of a balance of parents 
and school staff, are responsible for developing the school’s instructional improvement 
plan (the comprehensive educational plan, or CEP) and budgeting its entire fiscal 
allocation. Districts are responsible for establishing district guidelines and overseeing 
implementation of SLT plans in their schools. 

The three-year phase-in required all schools to have a functioning planning team in 
place by the fall of 1999. Teams must develop CEPs by the end of the 1999-2000 school 
year, and CEPs and budgets by the end of the 2000-01 school year. 

Capacity Building 

Central sought to refine the planning and budgeting processes that comprise PDB. The 
two deputy chancellors convened the Phase I superintendents to develop a 
comprehensive planning calendar and to examine the CEP and the district 
comprehensive educational plan (DCEP) as instructional planning tools. Plans were 
developed to incorporate the schools’ planning processes into the Galaxy system. 

To strengthen district capacity to assist schools in their planning and b ud geting, 
Central provided districts with training, assistance and financial support in several 
areas, including allocations to districts to support SLT and PDB activities, and 
training for district office staff in budgeting and business practices, Galaxy operations 
and management practices. 

To strengthen school capacity to plan and budget,. Central provided several support 
services for schools. These included: information on team and district roles and 
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responsibilities; borough-wide SLT i nf ormation meetings; support services and 
training for districts and schools about the work of teams; an annual grant consisting 
of two components, a $300 annual reimbursement for each team member, and a flat 
$10,000 grant (grant amount depends on school size) to be used by the team 
specifically for building team capacity; a list of pre-approved individuals and 
organizations offering planning and training services to districts and schools; and 
plans for a broad, 3-year citywide parent outreach and training effort. Central also 
provided training and technical support for the PDB schools implementing Galaxy. 

Assessment and Planning Tools 

Central gained state approval for a revised DCEP. Previously, New York State had 
required districts to prepare a detailed plan for each of twelve separate categorical 
state-funded programs. The new DCEP integrated program descriptions for all state- 
funded programs into a single state compliance document. The CEP was also 
redesigned to make it easier to use, less redundant, and aligned with the new DCEP. 

The Division of Assessment and Accountability (DAA) refined the PASS (Performance 
Assessment in the Schools Systemwide) process which was used widely throughout the 
system in 1998-99. DAA also took several actions to improve the City’s student 
assessment system, including: refinement and widespread implementation of ECLAS, 
an early childhood language arts assessment system; and development of an 
assessment system for grades 3 through 8 that is better aligned with the English 
Language Arts (ELA) and mathematics standards. The tests also provide data on 
student strengths and weaknesses in the specific skill areas comprising the ELA and 
math standards. 

Central Operations 

Central decentralized responsibility for the Committees on Special Education (CSE) 
and the School Based Support Teams (SBST) to the districts and schools. 

Several Central offices made improvements in business practices that allowed districts 
and schools to function more efficiently, including: an increased ability to hire and 
process applicants at the local level; development of plans to introduce Resumex, an 
online application system for teachers; a series of publications and a web site that 
make personnel information more accessible; refinement of purchasing practices; and 
strea m l in i n g of many business procedures, such as simplification of accounting codes. 
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PDB in the Pilot Districts: A Variety of Implementation Models 

At its core, PDB consists of school-level teams that develop instructional improvement 
plans to meet student needs, and link school resources to those plans. Each of the six 
Phase I PDB districts has developed characteristic perspectives on how to help its 
schools improve teaching and learning. These perspectives shape the way each district 
is implementing PDB. ' . 

In our case studies of the six pilot districts (Chapter 3), we describe each district’s 
school-based planning history and the composition and functioning of their school 
planning teams. We also explore how they handle the new roles districts and schools 
must play in the process of planning and budgeting for instructional improvement. 

When preparing their 1999-2000 budgets, the PDB schools and districts had to wrestle 
with a number of complicating factors that affected their ability to plan and budget for 
the coming school year. These factors, which seemed to have a disproportionately 
greater impact in the high need districts we studied, were: 

• uncertainty about state and federal funding; 

• uncertainty about the number of students who would enroll in each grade in each 
school; 

• high turnover of school staff and principals; and 

• dual roles of the DCEP. 

Findings 

Our hypothesis that changes in seven broad areas of policy and practice are necessary 
for successful implementation provides the framework for our analysis of district and 
school implementation of PDB. During the first two years, we examined the extent of 
progress toward the goals of performance-driven budgeting and reached the following 
conclusions. 

1) Movement of authority in budgeting, personnel and instructional planning- to the 
school level: We found that schools in the six Phase I PDB districts did experience 
a substantial increase in their authority to budget during the two-year period of 
PDB implementation. Schools did not gain greater authority over personnel during 
the two-year period of PDB implementation, with the important exception of the 
transfer of authority for CSE and SBST activities to the districts and schools. All 
schools — PDB as well as non-PDB — did gain greater authority for instructional 
planning through the CEP process. 
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2) Restructuring of resource allocation policies and practices to support school level 
instructional planning and budgeting . We found that Central increased district 
fiscal responsibility and budgeting flexibility and improved school and district 
spending procedures; began to implement a School Leadership Team pohcy 
designed to help schools gain fiscal autonomy that is linked to instructional 
planning; and, with the Core Group, is developing and implementing a new 
budgeting system that is giving schools almost total control over their budgets. 

3) Provision of information that schools need to plan and budget effectively . We found 
that Central and the districts improved the usefulness of the demographic and 
outcome data they provide to schools; Central’s PASS instrument is helping schools 
analyze their practice and determine what instructional practices need to change; 
and the Galaxy system is designed to provide information about the availability of 
school-level resources and the rules gover nin g budgeting and spending of these 
resources. Late reporting of student performance data, which is primarily caused 
by the State Education Department’s testing schedule, remains a major problem. 

4) Development of the capacity at all levels to support school teams’ work of planning 
and budgeting . We found that Central is enhancing system capacity to support 
school-level planning and budgeting by integrating discrete school planning 
elements; integrating critical data functions; integrating bottom-up and top-down 
fiscal systems; and making critical Central divisions more service-oriented. Central 
is providing funds and training to support district staff. Central is providing funds 
for SLT member reimbursement and for team capacity-building; facilitating and 
providing team training and support; and creating plans for citywide parent 
outreach and training. PDB Phase I districts provided tr ainin g and support for 
their school teams, which varied in emphasis and extent in each district. 

5) Creation of more broad-based, participatory and influential decision-makinpr 
structures at the school level . We found that school planning teams are becoming 
more broad-based, participative and influential. 

6) Establishment of an effective accountability and reporting system . We observed 
elements of reciprocal accountability in all PDB districts and between Central and 
the districts. 

7) Development of a systemic culture that supports school decision-making and 
continuous school improvement. We found that PDB participants believed that the 
system’s pervasive climate of mistrust and cynicism had been mitigated somewhat 
by the commitment of some top Central managers to the PDB initiative, and by the 
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emergence of a “different conversation” in schools — one more focused on student 
needs and instructional planning. 

However, there was also a rise in the level of concern about the increasingly 
unstable political climate surrounding public schools; about the tremendous 
pressure to prepare students for high-stakes tests; and about the damage done to 
the system by the City’s failure to stem the exodus of experienced teachers and 
principals from the system. 

Concerns 

In last year’s First Annual Report, we suggested that two distinct forces could reverse 
the many important changes Central has initiated. The first is the possibility of a new 
chancellor committed to differing notions of reform. The second is obdurate resistance 
to change by Central’s middle management. 

But we have additional concerns. 

District and school capacity 

Our most critical concerns center on district and school capacity. Many districts lack 
the ability to assess their schools’ performance and capacity and to assist their low 
performing schools. Most districts — PDB as well as non-PDB districts -- have 
developed neither the outcome monitoring systems nor the incentive/sanctions systems 
that can hold their schools accountable for implementing a continuous instructional 
planning process. 

How will the districts that house the bulk of the City’s poorly performing schools - 
schools with limited capacity and/or cultures resistant to change - be encouraged and 
supported to change their practices so that they can help their schools improve? 

Central must quickly prepare Phase II and then Phase III districts, the bulk of the 
City’s school population, for the implementation of Galaxy. If implementation proceeds 
as essentially a budgeting process, what may result, especially in poorly performing 
schools in the Phase II and III districts, is mechanical application of a new budgeting 
process without the continuous cycle of instructional pla nnin g at the heart of the PDB 
vision. 

Mechanical processes, uninformed by a vision of school-based instructional 
improvement, could also result if schools do not have the capacity to effectively use 
Galaxy and the instructional planning tools, and if districts don’t develop their own 
capacity to help schools learn how to plan for instructional improvement. 
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We believe that the capacity to plan and budget is still very weak in many schools and 
districts. We fear that the training and support programs Central and the districts 
have begun to put in place may prove inadequate to the magnitude of the task of 
building the capacity needed at every level of the system. 

Mobility 

The notion at the core of PDB is a continuous planning cycle, a spiral of experience 
that learns from, builds on and improves by correction, based on analysis of what was 
previously attempted. Yet teacher and principal turnover is very high in New York 
City, and particularly high in low-performing schools. Given the endemic problems of 
limited capacity to plan instructional improvement, the added problems of extremely 
high turnover make effective planning almost impossible in too many schools. 

The measures Central has currently set in motion to reduce the corrosive effects of 
high teacher and principal turnover seem to us too feeble to stabilize the erosion of 
personnel in poorly performing schools. Constrained by inadequate resources, 
escalating competition from wealthier suburban districts, and the continuing societal 
downgrading of the teaching profession, Central’s options seem quite limited. Yet 
failure to significantly reduce teacher and principal mobility might well nullify the 
potential of SLT contributions to school improvement in poorly performing schools. 

Galaxy Implementation Issues 

The Core Group has been developing Galaxy and working out many implementation 
details. Any diminution of Central support, or any indication that the Core Group's 
work is less valued by Central, could lead to either the break-up of the group as 
individual directors of operations decide to concentrate their scarce time on their own 
district’s problems, or to a form of compliance behavior - passive participation — that 
would effectively negate the Core Group’s major contributions. 

Similarly, the Galaxy Steering Committee has been responsible for integratin g Galaxy 
with Central’s fiscal, personnel and management systems. The Steering Committee’s 
complex task of transforming Central systems into school and district supports, and 
integrating them with Galaxy is critical to PDB’s success. Clearly, the Steering 
Committee must continue to receive the support necessary to unravel all the knotty 
issues that Galaxy implementation raises. 

Another key implementation issue is the timeliness of allocations to districts and 
schools. Central’s success in getting initial allocations to the districts by early June for 
two successive years is a major accomplishment. But what happens if events in 
Albany make such a critical accomplishment impossible to repeat? After two years, 
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having to return to receiving initial allocations in August would depress morale — and 
belief in PDB — throughout the system. 

Instruction 

In last year’s report, we analyzed the limitations of the planning process Central had 
designed, and argued that the problem of limited capacity for improvement, at school 
and district levels, could not easily be overcome by a mandate to plan for improvement, 
even when buttressed by planning tools. We also indicated that we feared that the 
CEP, DCEP and PASS were less powerful tools for planning improvement. 

But consider a deeper problem. The Core Group’s goal in developing Galaxy was not 
only to make budgeting transparent and relatively simple for schools to use, but also to 
make school-level budgeting drive a transformation that moves districts and Central 
toward becoming supportive agents for the school’s improvement efforts. Our second 
year evaluation found evidence that this reversal of traditional top-down modes of 
fiscal allocation and service provision was beginning to occur. 

Can the CEP, DCEP and PASS become more than school-support instruments? Can 
some level of reciprocal intervention be built into their usage? For example, a 
computerized CEP, as a new school-level planning tool, can, at least in theory, 
aggregate up to the district’s DCEP. The DCEP would then reflect how the district 
would support and insure each school’s implementation of its CEP. But the current 
DCEP may be completed by district superintendents before principals complete their 
school-level CEPs; thus, those CEPs might not inform the district’s comprehensive 
educational plan. 

Moreover, the DCEP still serves as the document that must meet the New York State 
Education Department’s need for a comprehensive compliance document. But, even 
supposing that the state’s needs for compliance reporting could be met by a 
streamlined DCEP, could that same DCEP also incorporate, through technological 
means, each school’s CEP? And, if so, how best could Central instructional planners 
use the DCEPs to redefine Central support for district and school instructional plans? 
These questions are currently open. 

High Schools 

Central’s High School Division essentially stopped implementing PDB in the pilot 
schools and articulated, instead, a division-wide effort to lodge more budgetary 
decision-making in every high school. What followed this implicit policy change was a 
dismissal of the division’s leadership and some initial evidence of a sea-change in the 
governance of high schools. 
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PDB implementation will remain incomplete if the high schools continue to be 
exempted. Current allocation and budgetary practices cede more budgetary authority 
to individual high schools than to pre-PDB elementary and middle schools, because 
high school principals receive unit allocations to be distributed, rather than positions 
to be assigned. But current high school practice — how those unit allocations are used — 
is in no way analogous to the continuous planning for instructional improvement cycle 
that PDB envisions. 

Regardless of whether high schools remain centralized, or are assigned to the 
community school districts, or the borough superintendents gain more authority and 
budgetary power over them, the question of how they become part of the systemic PDB 
effort must still be addressed. 

Conclusion 

At the end of the second year of PDB implementation, our findings indicate that both 
Central and the PDB districts and schools have begun to create the school-driven, 
instructionally-focused budgeting system that the PDB planners envisioned. Chapters 
3 and 4 provide the evidence that these changes have begun to have some effect in the 
PDB districts and schools. 

Much is at stake with the implementation of Performance Driven Budgeting. 

If implementation is successful, the New York City school system will be focused as 
never before on improving student achievement, and will clearly demonstrate that 
public schools can work effectively for all children. 

However, if PDB is assimilated into traditional school, district and Central modes of* 
“doing school,” improvements in student outcomes wifi continue to depend on 
arbitrary, idiosyncratic and unspecifiable processes, and hundreds of thousands of 
New York City students will be denied the effective schooling that should be theirs by 
right. 
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Introduction 

Across the country, school-based planning for instructional improvement has been a 
major education reform focus for more than two decades. Initially, various school- 
based management efforts proposed to put schools in charge of some of their own 
operations. But this resulted in the delivery of increased discretion rather than real 
autonomy; most school-based management schools received only a modicum of power 
over issues marginal to budgeting and school improvement. 

In the past decade, districts across the country began experiments in school-based 
budgeting. As the research of the Cross City Campaign for Urban School Reform 
suggests, these districts developed a variety of schemes to decentralize budgeting.' 
Again, what resulted was increased discretion over mostly marginal expenditures. 

Only New York City’s new budgeting system reverses the traditional top-down 
budgeting flow endemic to most school systems. The Galaxy budgeting system, 
begun as part of the Performance Driven Budgeting (PDB) initiative of the New 
York City public school system, generates a school’s budget from its table of 
organization, and then derives district and Central budgets by aggregating all school 
budgets. 

After two years of implementing Performance Driven Budgeting in New York City, 
the outline of a radically different budgeting and instructional improvement system 
may be emerging. With the development and implementation of the Galaxy system 
in five pilot (Phase I) districts and almost 200 schools, school-level instructional 
decisions have the potential to drive school, district and Central budgets. 

As Galaxy implementation moves from Phase I districts and schools to other 
districts and schools throughout the City, Central has begun to restructure the 
organization and functioning of its major fiscal systems. But successful 
implementation of PDB across all the City’s schools is by no means assured. The 
potential to derail both Galaxy and PDB is real. Passive acceptance, mechanical 
compliance, bureaucratic evasion, resistance to revising set procedures, as well as 
rooted opposition to change and other inertial forces could stall Galaxy, neutralize 
the gains made in restructuring Central’s fiscal systems, and halt PDB 
implementation. Indeed, continuing and major difficulties integrating Galaxy with 
other Board of Education fiscal systems indicate that the path to fundamental 
restructuring is quite complex — and thorny. 

Much is at stake with the implementation of Performance Driven Budgeting. 
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If implementation is successful, the New York City school system will be focused as 
never before on improving student achievement, and will clearly demonstrate that 
public schools can work effectively for all children. 

However, if PDB is assimilated into traditional school, district and Central modes of 
“doing school,” improvements in student outcomes will continue to depend on 
arbitrary, idiosyncratic and unspecifiable processes, and hundreds of thousands of 
New York City students will be denied the effective schooling that should be theirs 
by right. 
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Chapter 1 

Overview of the Performance Driven Budgeting Initiative 

The Challenge of Performance Driven Budgeting 

Performance Driven Budgeting (PDB) is a form of school-based budgeting that 
explicitly links budgeting to improving instruction and student performance. PDB, a 
key component of former Chancellor Crew’s vision of a performance-driven school 
system, “focuses its energies on the sole goal of improving performance in teaching 
and learning.” 1 

In the chancellor’s definition, a performance-driven system: 

• Defines clear standards for student learning; 

• Identifies educational strategies for all students to meet these standards; 

• Aligns all resources, policies and practices to carry out these strategies; 

• Track results; and 

• Uses the data to drive continuous improvement and holds the entire system 
accountable for student performance. 

In August 1996, Chancellor Crew invited members of the public school community to 
participate as partners in the design and implementation of Performance Driven 
Budgeting. PDB, the chancellor said, would “provide local educators with increased 
control and flexibility over the use of resources so that they could e n gage in more 
creative program development, more effective problem solving, and more efficient 
use of resources to improve student performance.” 2 

The PDB invitation established a framework of goals and principles (Appendix A); 
outlined a three- to five-year phased-in implementation process that began with the 
selection of Phase I pilot districts; and called for obtaining outside f undin g for an 
evaluation to "help us to understand whether or not we are on the right track." 

Today, that framework of goals and principles undergirds and guides the 
development of PDB; the phased-in implementation process has proceeded with the 
piloting of PDB in six Phase I districts; and New York University’s Institute for 
Education and Social Policy was selected to conduct a collaborative, multi-level 
three-year evaluation, beginning in the fall of 1997. 



1 August 23, 1996 letter from Chancellor Crew to all district superintendents 

2 •^ n Invitation to Partnership in the Design and Implementation of Performance Driven 
Budgeting, p.l. 
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Our First Annual Report: Evaluation of the Performance Driven Budgeting Initiative 
covered the period from PDB’s inception in February 1997 through August 1998. 
That report focused on the development of PDB; what PDB would look like if it were 
operating successfully; and the changes in policies and practices needed for 
implementation to be successful. We also examined how and to what extent Central 
and the Phase I districts were generating the conditions necessary for successful 
PDB implementation. 

The task of the second year of the evaluation, covering the period from September 
1998 through August 1999, is to examine whether changes in policies and practices 
taking place at the Central and district levels have enhanced the ability of schools to 
create budgets that are linked to improving student performance. Our third and 
final report will cover the period from September 1999 through August 2000. 

PDB Implementation Highughts Through August 1998 

Chancellor Crew’s vision of PDB called for the creation of a new, comprehensive 
system to support bottom-up school-based planning and budgeting. 

In December 1996, shortly after Chancellor Crew articulated his vision, the New 
York State legislature enacted a school governance law that mandated the creation 
of school planning teams and school-based budgeting in every New York City public 
school. The new law also shifted substantial authority away from community school 
boards to the chancellor, to the superintendents and, to some extent, to the schools 
themselves. For the first time, there were clear lines of accountability : principals 
were accountable to superintendents who were accountable to the Chancellor. 

The changes set in motion by PDB and the school governance law challenge how 
schools, districts and Central have traditionally functioned in New York City. For a 
performance-driven system to work, the central administration has to cede control 
over resource allocation decisions to districts and schools, and must reinvent itself as 
a service organization. Districts have to cede considerable control over budgeting, 
staffing and instructional organization to schools, while developing an effective role 
for themselves as facilitators, trainers and supporters of school-based planning and 
budgeting. Finally, schools must accept the multiple challenges of managing 
themselves, embracing and carrying out their new powers, while being held 
accountable for their students' performance. 

In February 1997, six community school districts, the Brooklyn and Queens High 
School superintendencies, and the International High School Network in the 
Alternative High School superintendency accepted those challenges. These Phase I 
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districts were expected to develop PDB implementation models whose variety “would 
enable more opportunities for the development of innovative strategies and teach us 
more about the kinds of approaches that are likely to be successful.” 3 Systemwide 
implementation would be based on the successes of one or more of these models. 
Former Deputy Chancellor for Operations Harry Spence became responsible for the 
overall direction and implementation of PDB. 

Field-based and Central staff identified five sets of systemic policy and coordination 
issues: earlier allocations to schools; personnel hiring and flexibility; school-based 
budgeting and expenditure; development of strategies to change city, state and 
federal regulations and laws impeding effective PDB implementation; and 
development of a Request for Proposal for the PDB evaluation. Districts and schools 
continued developing their varied PDB approaches. 

In March 1998, former Deputy Chancellor Spence announced a major change in PDB 
implementation strategy - the creation of a new field-based approach. The task of 
developing and implementing this approach was given to a Core Group consisting of 
the six directors of operations from the Phase I community school districts and two 
directors of operations from Phase II districts. Beverly Donohue, the Chief Financial 
Officer, became responsible for coordinating PDB activities, and Liz Gewirtzman, 
Director of Operations in District 2, became the Core Group Leader and PDB Project 
Director. 4 

Implementation at the System Level 

In our First Annual Report, we detailed the major changes that took place at 
Central during the period ending August 1998. Under the direction of Chief 
Financial Officer Beverly Donohue: 

• Initial allocations were made to the districts prior to the end of the school year, 
and months earlier than in past years; 

• Design and development was begun on Galaxy 2000, a computerized school- 
based budgeting system; 

• The Budget Office was reorganized and reconceptualized to free many districts 
from tight fiscal monitoring and to provide other districts with more assistance; 



3 Ibid., p .l 

4 The Core Group members were Liz Gewirtzman, Robert Wilson (District 2), Vincent Clark 
(District 9), Rosendo Abreu (District 10), Efrain Villafane (District 13), Magda Dekki 
(District 19), Mark Gullo (District 20), Jerry Schondorf (District 22) and Sandy Brewer 
(District 27). 
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• Districts were permitted to roll over unexpended tax levy funds from one fiscal 
year to the next; 

• The Budget Request process was improved and expanded to give more schools an 
opportunity to participate in defining their fiscal needs; 

• Improved School Based Budget and Expenditure Reports were produced to detail 
funds budgeted and spent for every school and district and for the system as a 
whole; and 

• Streamlined and simplified automated purchasing and contracting processes 
were put in place. 

Under the direction of Deputy Chancellor Spence, Central developed a School 
Leadership Team (SLT) plan that, in accordance with the 1996 governance law, 
mandated the creation of a school leadership team at every school, and assigned two 
core functions to these teams: developing the school’s instructional improvement 
plan, and creating a budget linked to that plan. The Division of H uman Resources 
began to move certain hiring activities to the district and school levels. 

Under the direction of Deputy Chancellor for Instruction Judith Rizzo, the Division 
of Assessment and Accountability produced a variety of student performance data 
reports in increasingly disaggregated form. In addition, a number of important 
instructional tools were developed: 

• ECLAS, the Early Childhood Literacy Assessment System, a kindergarten to 
grade three low-stakes performance assessment designed to help teachers 
analyze young children’s developmental progress in literacy and use the results 
to reconfigure appropriate classroom instructional strategies; 

• PASS (Performance Assessment of Schools Systemwide), a school-level 
performance evaluation instrument to help schools assess the quality of their 
education practice; 

• Comprehensive Educational Plan (CEP), an instructional planning document 
that requires SLTs to assess school performance and specify how inadequate 
performance will be improved; 

• District Comprehensive Educational Plan (DCEP), which specifies how the 
district will provide support and help schools develop the capacity to effectively 
implement its CEP. The DCEP combines the state-required plans and budgets 
for multiple reimbursable programs into one document. 

The CEP and DCEP were also conceived as key elements in a new performance- 
driven accountability system that evaluates principals on issues of educational 
effectiveness and school performance, rather than on the compliance and procedural 
issues that had been the basis of traditional evaluation. 
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Implementation in the Pilot Community School Districts 

The community school districts that volunteered for Phase I came to PDB with a 
variety of experiences honing their budgeting and instructional practices. 
Essentially, PDB accelerated the evolution of each district’s particular approach to 
decentralized budgeting and school-based instructional planning. 

We identified two highly developed models of performance driven budgeting in the 
work of District 2 and District 22. Each developed its own approach to budgeting for 
instructional improvement — an instructionally-focused, principal-driven planning 
process in District 2; and a highly collaborative, broadly participatory planning 
process in District 22. Both districts share numerous characteristics of effectiveness, 
and both are building PDB on their base of prior successful practice. Both Districts 2 
and 22: 

• had long-term superintendents who were successful in improving student 
performance; 

• have few, if any, schools that can be characterized as failing; 

• send a clear message to the school community that continuously improving 
student performance — especially in literacy - is expected of all school leaders 
and staff; 

• provide extensive support and training to buttress their high expectations; and 

• seek to develop school-district relationships characterized by collaboration, 
communication, trust and respect. 

The two districts have gradually been instituting school-based budgeting in all their 
schools over a five- to seven-year period. They make public all school allocations and 
support flexibility in school budgeting. 

Implementation in the Pilot High School Superintendencies 

Implementation in the pilot high schools differed considerably from the process in 
the community school districts because high schools, for more than two decades, 
have been administered centrally. Individual high schools receive their school 
budgets directly from Central. In contrast to the elementary and middle schools, 
high school superintendents play a very small role in the allocation of funds to then- 
schools. 

People in the PDB high school superintendencies and Central identified six major 
areas of concern: late allocations; late hiring; inflexible staffing; lack of an 
annualized budget; inflexible funding; and inflexible spending. While some progress 
was made in these areas during 1997-98, there was apparently a policy decision in 
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1998-99 that PDB at the high school level be assimilated into a systemwide 
approach to reforming all high schools. 

During 1998-99, the six high school superintendencies were able to function more 
like community school districts in that they were given power — previously 
exercised by Central — to distribute most tax levy and reimbursable funds. However, 
Central continued to mandate specific instructional programs, target money from 
the schools’ budgets to fund those programs, and hold schools accountable for 
compliance with those mandates. 

Findings from the First Annual Report 

Our first year study found that Central’s changes seemed to reflect what schools 
require to make effective instructional decisions and to configure their budgets to 
support those decisions, as well as some understanding of how Central-level 
administrative and operational structures must be transformed. These changes 
suggested a shift from traditional forms of hierarchically-mandated allocations, 
procedures and operations to a more flexible, user-friendly, response-driven support 
and provision system. 

We thought this perception of a significant change in how Central historically 
functioned might have been overly optimistic. The apparent shift, at least at that 
stage, still seemed reversible. A loss of momentum, new policy directions, or 
obdurate resistance might well contribute to a reassertion of command and control 
modes of budgeting operation. 

Nevertheless, we found quite purposive activity in attempting to link and integrate 
many traditionally separated and fragmented operations and functions. If such 
integrating activity accelerated, we wrote, it might prove possible to realign Central 
as a support structure for school-based instructional planning and budgeting. 

Concerns 

In our First Annual Report we also noted several challenges that emerged as the 
PDB initiative unfolded: 

1. The centrality of planning as the mode of school improvement may be over- 
emphasized in this initiative, and the relationship of planning to the capacity 
building that poorly performing schools require may be underemphasized. The 
CEP/DCEP system depends on school capacity to plan effectively for 
instructional improvement; Central needs to concentrate more effort on ensuring 
that poorly performing schools and districts have the capacity to support 
effective instructional pla nni ng processes. 
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2. Alignment of the City’s assessments with the New Standards content and 
performance standards is critical to effective school-based instructional pl anning . 

3. It is unclear what the implications of systemwide high school reform efforts hold 
for PDB implementation in the high schools. 

4. It is unclear how far below top command levels Central’s commitment to its new 
role as a support structure extends. The ability to hire and assign staff, for 
example, although identified as a critical ingredient of effective school-based 
instructional planning, didn’t appear to have been appreciably improved. 
Progress in advancing the ability of schools to merge funding streams, 
particularly PCEN allocations in non-Title I schools, remained slow. 

5. Once Central’s School Leadership Team policy was established, the need for 
several forms of training to help teams successfully fulfill their responsibilities 
became apparent: 1) training on what teams need to know to help them function 
effectively; 2) training on how to do instructional planning; and 3) training on 
budgeting arid finance issues. Would this training be made available? 

6. The effectiveness of PDB depends on the delivery of useful data to districts and 
schools in a timely manner. 

7. Several concerns relate to scaring up the PDB initiative to non-Phase I districts: 

• How can districts strengthen their efforts to build the capacity of school-level 
planning teams? 

• How can Central help districts develop and build their capacity to help 
schools learn to budget and plan instructionally? 

• How can districts develop their capacity to provide the training and support 
that effective school teams require? 

• How can districts and Central insure that school teams get the necessary 
time to carry out their planning and budgeting responsibilities? 

8. Our overarching concern was whether Central would maintain the sustained 
focus necessary to transform a traditional command-driven bureaucracy into a 
flexible system that supports decision-making authority arid continuous 
improvement of teaching and learning at the school level. 

The NYU Evaluation 

Our second year evaluation probed those concerns by documenting and analyzing 
the effectiveness of FijB design and implementation at the Central, district and 
school levels. 

The overall evaluation is designed as a two-part effort: an implementation 
assessment and an impact assessment. The implementation assessment documents 
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the approaches used by Central and the Phase I districts and schools to move PDB 

from concept to reality. The impact assessment analyzes the results of PDB 

implementation in schools and districts in seven broad areas of policy and practice 

that we hypothesize are necessary components of successful implementation: 5 

1. Movement of authority in budgeting, personnel and instructional planning to the 
school level; 

2. Restructuring of resource allocation policies and practices to support school-level 
instructional planning and budgeting; 

3. Provision of information that schools need to plan and budget; 

4. Development of the capacity at all levels to support SLTs’ work of pl anning and 
budgeting; 

5. Creation of more broad-based, participatory and influential decision-making 
structures at the school level; 

6. Establishment of an effective accountability and reporting system; and 

7. Development of a systemic culture that supports school decision-making and 
continuous school improvement. 

Research Activities 

During each of the two years of our study, we conducted: 

• one or more interviews with senior executive staff at Central; 

• observations of Galaxy Steering Committee meetings and other Centrally- 
convened conferences and meetings; 

• one or more interviews with all superintendents and directors of operations of 
the six Phase I PDB districts; 

• interviews with deputy superintendents and other district-level personnel in 
most Phase I districts; 

• one or more interviews with the principals of the three PDB schools where we 
also observed school planning team meetings, training sessions, and other school 
activities; 



5 Next year, the impact assessment will also analyze the initiative’s effect on student 
outcomes, using quantitative methods. 
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• observations of district activities including district allocation conferences and 
training sessions; 

• confidential, anonymous surveys of up to seven planning team members in each 
of 23 schools selected from four of the six Phase I districts, and in all 13 Phase I 
high schools, to examine school-level planning and budge tin g practices; 

• document collection from Phase I districts and schools and from Central; and 

• similar activities in the four non-PDB schools in our study. 

In addition, in the second year of the study we conducted a focus group with fifteen 

teachers serving on school planning teams in three Phase I districts. 

The remainder of the report explores our second year findings. 
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Chapter 2 

Systemwide Activities Impacting PDB Implementation 

This chapter provides a brief overview of the actions Central took during the second 
year of the PDB initiative that had an impact on the implementation of PDB. In 
Chapter Four, we describe how Central’s actions impacted the PDB Phase I districts 
and schools. 

Changes in Central's Financial Systems 

The Core Group of directors of operations is developing Galaxy 2000, a computerized 
school-based budgeting system in which school-level decisions drive district and 
Central budgets. Galaxy development arid implementation are proceeding in 
tandem, with implementation being guided by the Core Group and the Galaxy 
Steering Committee, 6 a group of Central financial and information system managers 
convened by the Chief Financial Officer. 

• Galaxy implementation began in June 1999, when the Phase I districts provided 
a structure for their schools’ budgets, and schools then entered their budgets, 
using a preliminary version of Galaxy called the “sketchpad.” In 1999-2000, all 
Phase I schools were slated for upgrading to a full Galaxy system that is 
integrated with Central’s accounting and budgeting systems. 

• To support school- and district-level Galaxy implementation, Central provided 
laptop computers to all Phase I principals, and, in June 1999, Galaxy training for 
all Phase I districts’ business staffs, principals and other school pl annin g team 
members. 

• Central provided managemerit training for both Phase I and Phase II directors of 
operations in the 1998-99 school year. The eighteen Phase II directors of 
operations were to receive more intensive training in 1999-2000. Phase II 
districts and schools will implement Galaxy in 2000-2001. Phase III districts and 
schools, along with the high schools and District 75, are slated to begin Galaxy 
implementation in 2001-2002. 

• Future plans include integrating numerous school pl annin g functions into 
Galaxy, including an automated CEP development tool that accesses relevant 
school- and student-level data, with the ability to share and gather information 
from other sources. 



6 The main function of the Galaxy Steering Committee, composed of the Core Group leader, 
the PDB Project Manager and Central financial and information system managers, is to 
change and/or coordinate Central fiscal policies and practices in response to issues surfaced 
by Galaxy’s development and implementation. 
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According to Chief Financial Officer Beverly Donohue, “Galaxy changes the question 
from ‘Here’s the money. What do we do with it?’ to ‘Here’s the program we want. 

How do we pay for it?”’ To support a change of that magnitude, essentially moving 
decision-making from the top of the school system to the bottom, Central had to 
examine all financial systems and policies to determine their fit with the new 
scheme, and adjust accordingly. Several key actions were taken: 

• Currently, one-third of the community school districts have substantial 
responsibility for their own fiscal affairs, a result of the Budget Office’s 
differentiated three-level approach to district fiscal responsibility. 

• In support of district-level fiscal responsibility, Central implemented the Core 
Group’s concept of Additional Spending Authority (ASA). ASA is a mechanism 
whereby Central “fronts” funds to the districts that it expects to receive from 
State grants and other sources. 

• To familiarize all New York City schools with the concept of school-based budgets 
built on school-developed instructional plans, Central continued and expanded 
its Budget Request process. Growing numbers of schools (67% in 1998-99) 
participated in this “structured exercise” in which schools budgeted a small 
discretionary allocation that was aggregated to the district and Central levels 
and incorporated into the Chancellor’s Budget Request. 

In addition to these key actions, Central identified several areas that could be 
decentralized or made more flexible. 

• In the fall of 1998, Central transferred the operation and budgets for the 
Committees on Special Education (CSE) and School Based Support Teams 
(SBST) to the districts and schools. The CSEs and SBSTs are responsible for the 
evaluation and placement of students in special education programs. 

• Central made significant new discretionary tax levy dollars available to the 
districts, and made the use of certain categorical tax levy dollars more flexible. 

School Leadership Team Poucy 

In November 1998, Central initiated a three-year phase-in of a School Leadership 
Team plan designed to lodge authority for instructional pl anning and budge ting 
with a team at the school level. The planning team, composed of a balance of parents 
and school staff, is responsible for developing the school’s instructional improvement 
plan (the comprehensive educational plan, or CEP) and budgeting its entire fiscal 
allocation. Districts are responsible for establi shing district guide line s and 
overseeing implementation of SLT plans in their schools. 
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The three-year phase-in required all schools to have a functioning planning team in 
place by the fall of 1999. Teams must develop CEPs by the end of the 1999-2000 
school year, and CEPs and budgets by the end of the 2000-01 school year. 

Capacity Building 

Central sought to refine the planning and budgeting processes that comprise PDB. 

• The two deputy chancellors convened the Phase I superintendents to develop a 
comprehensive planning calendar and to examine the CEP and DCEP as 
instructional planning tools. Plans were developed to incorporate the schools’ 
planning processes into the Galaxy system. 

Central provided districts with training, assistance and financial support to 
strengthen district capacity to assist schools in their planning and budgeting: 

• In 1998-99, Central provided all districts with a $65,000 allocation to support 
district SLT activities. Additionally, Central allocated $72,000 per year to the 
Phase I PDB districts to compensate for time spent by district staff on Galaxy 
development-related activities. Districts also initially received a one-time 
$40,000 planning grant when they became a Phase I or Phase II PDB district. 

• The Budget and Business Offices provided district office staff with training in 
budgeting and business practices. In many cases, the training was extensive, 
such as the boot camps run by the Budget Office. The Board hired outside 
vendors to provide hands-on training in the Galaxy system for the business staff 
in the six Phase I PDB district offices. The Board also hired New York 
University’s Wagner School of Public Service to provide management training for 
the Phase I and Phase II directors of operations. 

Central provided schools and SLTs with training, support and improved services, to 
strengthen school capacity to plan and budget: 

• Clear concise information on team and district roles and responsibilities; 
borough-wide SLT information meetings; and support services and training for 
districts and schools around the work of teams. 

• An annual grant consisting of two components: a $300 annual reimbursement for 
each team member, and a flat $10,000 grant to be used by the team specifically 
for building team capacity. 

• A list of pre-approved individuals and organizations offering planning and 
training services to districts and schools. 

• Central developed plans for a broad, 3-year citywide parent outreach and 
training effort, to be implemented in 1999-2000. Central also provided ongoing 
training and technical support for the PDB schools implementing Galaxy. 
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• Several Central offices made information useful to school planners available to 
schools and the public, often in a more accessible form. For example, the Budget 
Office increased the dissemination of its Initial Allocation document (BOR 
Allocation Memorandum #1, or “BOR1”) to PTA presidents, UFT chapter chairs, 
SLT chairs and other members of the school community. BOR1 describes the 
rationale behind every allocation to the districts, in addition to the actual 
category-by-category allocation to each district. It also indicates Title I funding 
for every school and other information useful to school planners. 

• User-friendly brochures and informational booklets were published on a variety 
of topics, ranging from school purchasing procedures to grade-level curriculum 
standards. Important school information, such as the Annual School Reports and 
the School Based Budget Reports, are disseminated through the schools and 
through the internet. 

Central continued to report on how the school system’s funds were budgeted, and 
actually used, by publishing the annual School Based Budget Reports and School 
Based Expenditure Reports for every school and district in the City. 

Assessment and Planning Tools 

Central gained state approval for a revised DCEP. Previously, New York State had 
required districts to prepare a detailed plan for each of twelve separate categorical 
state-funded programs. The new DCEP integrated program descriptions for all 
state-funded programs into a single state compliance document. The CEP was also 
redesigned to make it easier to use, less redundant, and aligned with the new DCEP. 

The Division of Assessment and Accountability (DAA) refined the PASS 
(Performance Assessment in the Schools Systemwide) process, which helps schools 
conduct independent, collaborative self-assessments of their instructional practices 
and conditions for teaching and learning. PASS was used widely throughout the 
system in 1998-99, by schools for self-assessment and by districts and Central 
monitors to understand the needs of low performing schools. Assessment of the 
effectiveness of a school’s SLT was incorporated into the PASS process. 

DAA took several actions to improve the City’s student assessment system, 
including: 

• Refinement and widespread implementation of its kindergarten to 3 rd grade low- 
stakes performance assessment system, ECLAS (Early Childhood Literacy 
Assessment System). Designed to analyze young children’s developmental 
progress in literacy, ECLAS helps school planners develop appropriate classroom 
instructional strategies for the early grades. 
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• Development of an assessment system for grades 3 through 8 that is better 
aligned with the City and State English Language Arts (ELA) and mathematics 
standards. The tests also provide data on student strengths and weaknesses in 
the specific skill areas comprising the ELA and math standards. 

Student Data 

DAA provided much more detailed reporting of data to the districts and schools, and 
intensified its data-specific training and support for superintendents and district 
staff. 

• To help school planners understand individual class and grade needs, DAA 
provided schools with aggregations (to the class level) of the individual subskill 
scores available from the new assessments (Items Skills Analysis). 

• The analyses made available through Central’s ATS system were enhanced to 
include student year-to-year gains in achievement in several areas, 
disaggregated for several discrete student categories. 

Central Operations 
T iming of Allocations to Districts 

Central issued its initial allocation to the districts on June 1, 1999 — more than two 
months before the state and city budgets were passed in response to district and 
school need for timely allocations. Because the allocation was made in early June, 
the PDB Phase I districts were able to make initial allocations to their schools by 
mid-June, and these schools were able to create budgets by late June. 

The timing of both the Central allocation to the districts and the districts’ allocation 
to their schools was a significant achievement, made possible by a high degree of 
cooperation and collaboration among Central fiscal managers, the Core Group and 
district and school planners. ■ 

Streamlined Business Practices 

Several Central offices made improvements in business practices that allowed 
districts and schools to function more efficiently and effectively. 

• The Division of Human Resources (DHR) gave districts an increased ability to 
hire and process applicants at the local level, and developed plans to introduce 
Resumex, an online application system for teachers, that “hooks up with the 
needs of schools,” said DHR Executive Director Howard Tames. 

• DHR produced a series of publications and a web site that make personnel 
information more accessible. 
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• The centralized purchasing system was refined and improved to make school and 
district purchasing easier and more cost effective. 

• The Division of Financial Operations (DFO) streamlined many business 
procedures, including simplification of accounting codes, and provided more 
support services to districts and schools. The division also plans to help districts 
train a business liaison for each SLT. Louis Benevento, Executive Director of the 
Division of Financial Operations, said that Central’s had two options — to “ add 
an accountant to each school” or to simplify functions. 

• The DFO planned major upgrades to the accounting and budgeting systems and 
worked with the Core Group to interface all financial operations with Galaxy. 

Technology and Data Systems 

Central’s goal is to connect every classroom to Central’s intranet and to the internet. 
The major focus for 1998-99 was to build an infrastructure to support this 
connectivity. The goal for 1999-00 is to connect as many classrooms as possible, with 
the expectation that all middle school classrooms will have internet access by the 
end of 1999-00. Central also funded a new position, Director of Information 
Technology, in every district to support school and district technology and 
information needs. 

At the beginning of the 1999-2000 school year, Central consolidated its technology 
and information system responsibilities into a new Division of Information and 
Instruction Technology. 

Central has embarked on a multi-year program to expand the ATS system to serve 
high schools. 

High Schools 

Central continued to strengthen the high school superintendencies by giving them 
control over the reimbursable allocations previously given directly to schools. 

Thus, Central instituted a wide variety of system-level changes that support the 
implementation of PDB, from a major restructuring of its financial systems to 
significant improvements in its assessment and student data systems. Since major 
changes in Central systems often have quite complex and even confounding results 
at the district and school levels, Chapter Four of this report examines the effects of 
the Central initiatives on the Phase I PDB districts and schools. 
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Chapter 3: PDB in the Phase I Districts 

A VARIETY OF IMPLEMENTATION MODELS 

As noted in last year’s report, the six community school districts that volunteered to 
pilot PDB all had some experience in school-based budgeting and/or school-based 
planning. The districts also had a common interest in furthering the development of 
their school-based methods. In November 1996, six districts applied to be pilot 
districts in the Performance Driven Budgeting initiative. 

The PDB Planning Team that developed the plan for the PDB initiative in the 
summer of 1996 discussed the criteria to be used in the selection of pilot districts. 
The team decided that choosing a diverse group of districts would more likely result 
in the development of a variety of implementation models that might prove 
instructive to ensuing phases of PDB implementation. 

The PDB Planning Team reasoned that districts with different student and staff 
characteristics might well develop different PDB implementation strategies. A 
district with a large, highly mobile, non-English speaking population, for example, 
might develop different strategies for engaging parents in school planning them a 
district with a small number of English Language Learners. A district that creates 
and sustains many small schools might develop different approaches to team 
collaboration than a district with very large schools. A district that loses a high 
percentage of its staff every year might have a different approach to developing 
school capacity for planning and budge ting . 

Of the six pilot districts the PDB Planning Team selected, four are in Brooklyn, one 
in Manhattan, and one in the Bronx; they span a wide range of neighborhoods and 
populations. As the following table demonstrates, school and district size also vary 
significantly, as do leadership and staff characteristics. 
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Table 3.1 : Profile of Phase I PDB Community School Districts 





CSD2 


CSD9 


CSD13 


CSD19 


CSD20 


CSD22 


Average 
of all 
CSDs 


Number of students* 


22,018 


30,585 


15,606 


24,390 


27,096 


28,407 


22,895 


Number of students 
per school 


468 


927 


679 


813 


903 


1015 


789 


Number of schools* 


44 


33 


23 


30 


30 


30 




Number of Title 1 
schools** 


14 


33 


22 


30 


17 


13 




Number of SURR 
schools*** 


0 


6 


3 


7 


0 


• 0 


97 

(total) 


Principal turnover: 
1998-99 to 1999-00***** 


18% 


36% 


9% 


27% 


3% 


13% 





1997-98 Teacher characteristics 



Percent fully licensed 


91% 


71% 


74% 


80% 


92% 


93% 


85% 


Percent more than 5 
years’ experience 


62% 


61% 


57% 


60% 


66% 


61% 


62% 


Average days absent 


7.9 


9.6 


9.0 


10.0 


9.5 


8.4 


9.0 


Average salary**** 


$44,366 


$41,231 


$41 ,024 


$42,055 


$45,778 


$43,296 


$43,314 



1997-98 Student characteristics 



Eligible for free lunch 


53% 


93% 


87% 


90% 


70% 


63% 


76% 


English Language 
Learners 


17% 


26% 


5% 


16% 


26% 


11% 


17% 


Days attended 


93.1% 


87.9% 


88.7% 


89.2% 


92.5% 


92.2% 


90.6% 


Reading at/above 
grade level 
(elementary) 


73.7% 


35.7% 


42.3% 


35.5% 


64.7% 


61.5% 


51.3% 


At/above grade level 
in math (elementary) 


82.5% 


46.1% 


55.6% 


43.3% 


80.5% 


77.3% 


62.9% 


Reading at/above 
grade level (middle 
school) 


71 .3% , 


28.8% 


44.5% 


34.8% 


52.4% 


60.5% 


47.1% 


At/above grade level 
in math (middle 
school) 


77.7% 


38.8% 


50.8% 


43.0% 


65.3% 


73.9% 


58.0% 



Sources: All data is from the 1997-98 Annual School Report of the New York City Board of Education, except as noted: 
* 1998-99 Phase I districts' DCEPs 



** 1998-99 School Based Expenditure Reports, New York City Board of Education 
*** January 10, 2000 New York State Education Department Press Release 



**** 1997-98 School Based Expenditure Reports, New York City Board of Education 

***** Based on data from July 1999 interviews with Phase I district directors of operations 
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At its core, PDB consists of school-level teams that develop instructional 
improvement plans to meet student needs, and link school resources to those plans. 
Each of the six Phase I PDB districts has developed characteristic perspectives On 
how to help its schools improve teaching and learning. That perspective shapes the 
way each district is implementing PDB. 

Some districts have an extensive background in school-based decision-making and 
planning, including experience with Title I SchoolWide Programs, school-based 
management/shared decision-making, and the Comer School Development model. 
Other districts approach school-based planning by seeking school-level input 
primarily from the principal. As all districts move toward compliance with the 
Chancellor’s School Leadership Team policy, their diverse experiences and 
perspectives guide their SLT implementation strategy. 

In the case studies below, we describe each district’s school-based planning history 
and the composition and functioning of each district’s school planning teams. 

We also explore how each district is handling the new roles districts and schools play 
in the process of planning and budgeting for instructional improvement. For each 
district, we consider the following questions: 

• How did the district prepare itself for its new role? 

• How did the district prepare its schools? 

• How does the district decide on the policies and practices guiding allocations to 
the schools? 

• How much flexibility does the district give its schools to plan and budget? 

• How does the district differentiate between schools with varying academic 
outcomes and varying capacities for pl anning and budge ting ? 

• How explicitly does the district require, schools to link their instructional 
improvement plans to their budgets? 

• Does the district publish its school allocations and budgets? 

After discussing the six districts’ implementation strategies, we present some cross- 
district issues that surfaced during implementation. 
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CSD 2 


Average of all CSDs 




Number of students* 


22,018 


22,895 


O 


Number of students per school 


468 


789 


CO 


Number of schools* 


44 




o 


Number of Title 1 schools** 


14 




•li 


Number of SURR schools*** 


0 


97 (total) 


O 

O 


Principal turnover: 


18% 






1998-99 tol 999-00***** 




o 

CO 



Fully licensed 


91% 


85% 


More than 5 years’ experience 


62% 


62% 


Average days absent 


7.9 


9.0 


Average salary**** 


$44,366 


$43,314 



Eligible for free lunch 



53% 



76% 



English Language Learners 



17 % 



17 % 



Days attended 



93.1% 



90.6% 



Reading at/above grade level 
(elementary) 



73.7% 



51.3% 



At/above grade level in math 
(elementary) 



82.5% 



62.9% 



Reading at/above grade level (middle 

school) 



71.3% 



47.1% 



At/above grade level in math (middle 

school) 



77.7% 



Race and Ethnicity 



58.0% 




Sources . All data Is from the 1997-98 Annuel School Heport or tne New YorK uity Bos ro or toucation, except as no^^h 
* 1998-99 Phase I districts’ DCEPs 



** 1998-99 School Based Expenditure Reports, New York City Board of Education 
*** January 10, 2000 New York State Education Department Press Release 
**** 1997-98 School Based Expenditure Reports, New York City Board of Education 
***** Based on data from July 1999 interviews with Phase I district directors of operations 
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District 2 7 encompasses most of central and lower Manhattan. In 1998-99, District 
2 had 44 schools: 23 Pre-K through grade 5 elementary schools, five Pre-K through 
grade 8 schools, ten middle schools (grades 6-8) and six secondary schools (grades 6- 
12), of which 14 had Title I status. 8 All District 2 schools have been pilot schools in 
the PDB initiative since its inception. Elaine Fink, who was District 2’s Deputy 
Superintendent for eight years under Anthony Alvarado, is now District 2’s 
Superintendent. 

Background for PDB Implementation: Focus on Instructional Improvement 

District 2 focuses its energy and resources exclusively on instructional improvement. 
Every level of the district articulates this focus as the centred goal of the district, and 
seems committed to its support. 

The district’s Comprehensive Education Plan (DCEP) states that District 2 bases its 
efforts on the premise that to affect improvement in student performance, schools 
must provide high quality instruction to all students. The strategy the district has 
been employing has been to develop an instructional delivery system that utilizes 
professional development to improve teaching and learning. The goal of that system 
is to achieve and maintain high quality teaching and learning, coupled explicitly 
with standards of student performance, for every student, in every content area, in 
every classroom, in every school. The assessment of the quality and depth of student 
work in relation to the New Standards ‘performance standards’ is the determining 
factor in evaluating the quality of the pedagogy employed and in developing the 
professional development strategies necessary to reach their goal. 9 

The District 2 DCEP defines the principles guiding the district in developing 
instructional improvement strategies and professional development as: 



7 This description is based on District 2’s November 1996 PDB proposal; FY 00 DCEP; FY 99 

and FY 00 initial district allocation; selected FY 99 and FY 00 school budgets; interviews with 
Superintendent Elaine Fink, Director of Operations Robert Wilson and Director of Choice 
and Parent Education Ilene Friedman; miscellaneous district memoranda and training 
materials and agendas; and observations of parent and principal training. Also: 1998-99 * 

School Based Budget Report. 

8 In 1998-99, the Board of Education’s financial system recognized 34 District 2 school units, 
of which 14 had Title I status. 

9 The District 2 DCEP states that “New Standards is a collaborative effort of the Learning 
Research and Development Center at the University of Pittsburgh and the National Center 
on Education and the Economy, in partnership with states and urban districts to build an 
assessment system to measure student progress toward meeting national standards at levels 
that are internationally benchmarked.” The standards are built directly on content 
standards. 
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• It’s about instruction, and only about instruction. 

® Instructional change is a long-multi-stage process. 

« Shared expertise drives instructional change. 

• Focus should be on systemwide improvement. 

• Good ideas come from talented people working together. 

® Set clear expectations, then decentralize. 

• Collegiality, caring and respect. 

Every school in the district is held accountable through an annual goal-setting 
process. Each principal and school community conducts an “annual assessment of 
indicators to see where they started, where they are, and where they should/would 
like to be.” The principals create Goals and Objectives for the year, including a plan 
of how they intend to achieve their objectives. The Goals and Objectives are the 
basis for numerous interactions between the Superintendent and the principals, 
including formal superintendent “walk-throughs” of every classroom in every school. 

Each school’s Goals and Objectives guide the development of its CEP and 
professional development plan. Principals choose from a menu of professional 
development options available through the district to best address the needs of each 
school’s teachers, as determined during discussions with the superintendent. 

In the past two years, the district’s accountability procedures were tightened. “We’ve 
really pushed to define more accountable standards,” Superintendent Fink said. 
“Because we insist on schools knowing, and tracking, the performance and progress 
of each student, we can see - and schools can see - how many students are not 
meeting the standard in English Language Arts and Math. We hold each principal 
and teacher accountable for student performance on specific performance standards. 
And the standards help us to specify the improvement we want to see and to focus 
more intensively on how to produce that improvement.” 

Superintendent Fink said that the capacity of her district’s schools to use data 
improved significantly across the previous two years. “We’ve created a very intensive 
focus on data,” particularly data disaggregated by quartile. But the superintendent 
cautioned that she didn’t “want to kill the schools with data.” A lot more goes into 
evaluating students and schools than scores alone, she said. “My walk-throughs - 
which I do on a regular basis - give me a much better picture of the whole school. 

After my walk-through, I’m not surprised at the school’s data. The data are very 
helpful when planning interventions and understanding which ones are effective.” 
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“Accountability is not just about student data,” Superintendent Fink stated. “It’s 
about improving teacher performance through professional development. It’s about 
creating a school community of learning with your entire staff. It’s about creating 
teacher leaders in your school. It’s about creating an environment of support for 
constant growth with the principal at the helm, leading it.” 

In District 2’s view, small schools are the best places to nurture such environments. 
The average school size in District 2 is 468 students, very small by New York City 
public school standards. 10 District 2’s intense focus on instructional improvement 
and professional development determines how it utilizes its budget. The district 
makes a clear choice on how to spend its limited dollars: it invests in professional 
development and the creation of small school communities. 

In 1998-99, District 2 spent 7.6% of its total allocation on professional development, 
compared to 2.1% in the typical non-PDB district. The district’s investment in 
smaller schools results in higher principal costs as well. Since every school requires 
a principal, more schools mean more principals. District 2 spends 2.3% of its total 
allocation on principals, compared to an average of 1.7% in the typical non-PDB 
district. 

Table 3.3 : 

Percent of District 
2 funds budgeted 
for professional 
development 



‘ Source : 1 998-99 School-Based Budget Report 

District 2’s commitment to professional development and small schools takes 
priority over other possible uses of district resources. As a restilt, District 2 spends a 
lower percentage of its funds on classroom teachers than does the typical non-PDB 
district. The district also spends a lower percentage of its funds on 
paraprofessionals, assistant principals, other supervisors, school aides an d 
secretaries. 





District 2 


Non-PDB 

districts 


Professional development 


7.6% 


2.1% 


Principals 


2.3% 


1.7% 


Teachers & 
paraprofessionals 


59.6% 


64.2% 


Support staff (AP, 
supervisors, secretaries, 
school aides, etc) 


5.9% 


7.3% 



10 Only three districts in New York City have a smaller average school size - Districts 1, 3 
and4. 
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Development of School Leadership Teams 

District 2 is typical of community school districts in New York City in that the 
district supports two districtwide parent groups: a Presidents Council, with 
representatives from each school’s PA/PTA; and a Title I/PCEN Parents Advisory 
Council. In addition, District 2 has a Parent Standards Group, an important element 
of its educational focus. The Parent Standards Group meets with the district’s 
Parent Liaison to identify parent concerns and help develop effective ways to 
communicate with families about the New Standards the district is implementing. 
District 2 schools interact with their parents in a variety of ways, mostly centered 
around improving parent understanding of, and support for, standards-based 
instruction and student learning. 

One vehicle for school-level collaboration is the School Based Standards Team, 
consisting of each school’s principal and representatives of its teachers and 
professional development staff. This team is part of an ongoing school-level 
conversation about instructional improvement and student learning. 

Principals are responsible for working with their parents and staff to ensure that 
the school environment is most conducive to student lea rnin g. District 2’s principals 
take different approaches to collaboration with school constituencies. They know 
that they are responsible for compliance with state and city mandates, including the 
SLT plan. They are expected to comply with those mandates in the context of the 
District 2 focus on instructional improvement. In schools where formal p lanning 
teams existed, they were left in place; in schools where no formal planning teams 
existed, the district asked the principal to create a planning team. The district also 
reached out to parents to encourage parent participation. 

Superintendent Fink indicated that there was some tension within the district about 
a forced change to a new mode of school-based management. “If what [principals] 
have is effective, they don’t understand why every school’s team has to look the 
same. Principals feel they’re being held accountable for decisions teams now will 
have the authority to make. Also, it takes up a great deal of time, when it may not 
be necessary. Successful schools should be allowed to continue to use the structures 
they’ve developed.” 
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In response to a question about the type of planning process in their school, planning 
team members in the six District 2 schools we surveyed tended to characterize their 
teams as school leadership teams and as grade-level planning teams. 11 



Chart 3.1: 





Planning teams in these schools had an average of six members in both years of our 
study. 12 



Table 3.4: 
Composition of 
District 2 School 
Planning Teams 





Average number of 
team members, 
1997-98 


Average number of 
team members, 
1998-99 


Teachers 


2.5 


2.7 


Parents 


2.0 


1.8 


Principals 


1 


1 


Other 


0.7 


0.3 


Team size 


6.2 


5.8 



11 Respondents were asked to indicate as many types of planning processes as were 
applicable to their school’s team. There were 20 survey respondents in District 2. It should be 
noted that half the district’s schools participating in this survey did not have Title I status 
and thus were not eligible to participate in a Title I SchoolWide Program. 

12 These data are based on the school information forms completed by the principals of the 
six schools in the study. 
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In District 2, training for team members reinforces the district's intense focus on 
improving instruction and student outcomes. District 2 provided training sessions to 
inform school constituencies about the SLT policy requirements. District workshops 
were presented on consensus building, team processes and how to establish and 
budget for school priorities. The district emphasized training in how to analyze 
student performance data at the school, grade, classroom and individual student 
levels. Training has also begun on CEP development. 

About half the survey respondents in Districts indicated that they received some 
training for their work on the planning team. About half also indicated that their 
team received training in how to understand student performance data and in 
effective team decision-making. More than half said their team received training in 
how to read a budget and in understanding the budgeting process. 

School Planning and Budgeting 

District 2 leadership makes explicit the “critical link” between the school's goals and 
objectives and its budget. “Schools have to show what resources they're allocating for 
professional development and how each component of that expenditure is linked to 
each part of their plan. I used to have schools staple their budgets to their plans,” 
said Superintendent Fink. “Now I ask them to talk about how they're using their 
resources in narrative form within their plan.” 

All schools in District 2 are treated the same for budgeting purposes. “We don't need 
to do differentiation,” said Director of Operations Robert Wilson. “We have eight 
principal mentors who support the new principals.” However, the lowest-performing 
schools in the district are “held on a tighter rein,” said Superintendent Fink, when it 
comes to determining their instructional improvement plans (which drive their 
budgets). 

District 2's policy is to allocate to the schools the largest possible percentage of the 
district's allocation, and to give it in such a way that the schools have maximum 
budgeting flexibility. That percentage has increased over the past four years, said 
Superintendent Fink. The district used to hold back “a significant percentage of 
funds for initiatives we wanted to mount. Now the schools get everything. We hold 
back nothing.” To the extent that schools do not need their entire allocations for 
their intended purposes, they may use the money as they see fit. Two of the 
allocations schools receive are to cover per diem teacher (substitute) expenses and 
telephone costs. 
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The district’s tax levy funds are allocated to the schools according to dearly- 
articulated register-driven formulas. These allocations may be used at the discretion 
of the school, once city and state mandates are met. For example, schools receive a 
tax levy allocation for school support - supervisors, secretaries, school aides, etc - 
but schools do not have to use it in any specific way or even for school support 
personnel. Reimbursable funds are also allocated by formula, and can also be 
budgeted at the discretion of the school, in accordance with the programmatic 
requirements of the funding source. 

The district has two targeted district-wide allocations provided for specific 
initiatives: Reading Recovery/Early Intervention and Professional Development. 
Schools must use the former allocation for Reading Recovery or for another early 
intervention program approved by the superintendent. When budgeting the 
professional development allocation, schools “can choose the professional 
development they want from a menu of options, or they can develop an alternative 
approach that must be approved by the superintendent,” Director of Operations 
Robert Wilson said. 

Since school allocations and budgets are made public, every school knows how much 
money all other schools have received and how they have budgeted their allocations. 

District 2, which developed and implemented the prototype Galaxy budgeting 
system, is one of five PDB Phase I districts piloting the Galaxy 2000 budgeting 
system for the 1999-2000 school year. In June, the district held a series of workshops 
for principals at which Director of Operations Wilson distributed an allocation memo 
detailing the initial allocations to the schools, with instructions for scheduling the 
allocations. The workshops also introduced the principals to the new Galaxy 2000 
program. Within two weeks the principals submitted final budgets, via the Galaxy 
2000 system, to the district, which aggregated the school budgets into its 
comprehensive district budget. 

District 2 team members we surveyed indicated that their teams participated in 
instructional planning. When we asked what kinds of changes in instructional 
programs their teams had recommended in response to student needs, almost half (8 
out of 20) responded with specific written examples. Some of the recommended 
changes were: afterschool remedial programs, extended day and other intervention 
programs, and additional staff positions (like Reading Recovery) and materials. 

All schools in District 2 have been using a Galaxy prototype system for a number of 
years. Perhaps as a consequence, team involvement in budgeting is high. Seventy- 
five percent of the District 2 team members reported that they participated in 
developing their school’s budget. 
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Community School District 9 



CSD 9 



Average of all CSDs 



Number of students* 


30,585 


22,895 


Number of students per school 


927 


789 


Number of schools* 


33 




Number of Title 1 schools** 


33 




Number of SURR schools*** 


6 


97 (total) 


Principal turnover: 
1998-99 to 1999-00 


36% 





Fully licensed 


71% 


85% 


2 


More than 5 years’ experience 


61% 


62% 


“ -H 

■:j o 

O CJ 


Average days absent 


9.6 


9.0 


o q. 
c> 6. 


Average salary**** 


$41 ,231 


$43,314 


o 



Eligible for free lunch 



93% 



76% 



English Language Learners 



26% 



Days attended 



87.9% 



17 % 



90.6% 



Reading at/above grade level 
(elementary) 



35.7% 



At/above grade level in math 
(elementary) 



46.1% 



Reading at/above grade level (middle 

school) 



28.8% 



51.3% 



62.9% 



47.1% 



At/above grade level in math (middle 

school) 



28.8% 



58.0% 




Sources : Atl data is from the 1 997-98 Annual School Report of the New York City Board of Education, except as noted: 
* 1998-99 Phase I districts’ DCEPs 

** 1998-99 School Based Expenditure Reports, New York City Board of Education 
*** January 10, 2000 New York State Education Department Press Release 

1997-98 School Based Expenditure Reports, New York City Board of Education 
Based on data from July 1999 interviews with Phase I district directors of operations 
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District 9 13 is located in the Southwest Bronx, in the poorest Congressional district 
in the country. In 1998-99, District 9 had 33 schools: 25 elementary and 8 middle 
schools, all of which have Title I status. Six schools were designated by the state as 
SURR schools - Schools Under Registration Review - because of low performance. 
Three District 9 schools have been participating as pilot schools in the PDB 
initiative: CES 42, CES 126 and CES 148. 14 Maria Santory-Guasp has been the 
Superintendent since 1996. 

Building Accountability on a Base of Fiscal Responsibility 

Since 1991, District 9, as indicated in its District Comprehensive Education Plan, 
“continues to demonstrate an exemplary level of fiscal responsibility, effective 
budget management and integrity.” The district’s PDB efforts are built upon a well- 
developed school-based budgeting system that, along with Title I SchoolWide 
Programs (SWP), gave the district’s schools some measure of control over their 
budgeting and spending. 

With the advent of PDB and the appointment of Superintendent Guasp, formerly 
Chief Executive for Instruction and Student Support Services at the New York City 
Board of Education, the district turned its attention to linking its budgeting process 
to improved student performance. The district now emphasizes improving literacy 
and providing school- and district-level professional development. 

Student performance data are used extensively in the district’s accountability 
system. When the superintendent meets with principals at the beginning of the 
school year on their goals and objectives, “we look at the data and discuss how many 
percentage points they feel can be improved. We monitor this on an ongoing basis. . 

. Last year, of thirty-three schools, twenty-one met their targets,” she said. 

The district emphasizes use of student performance data at the school level, and 
makes all school data public. “I discuss them widely and develop a school-by-school 



13 This description is based on District 9’s 1996 PDB proposal; May 1997 PDB Strategic Plan; 
FY 99 and FY 00 PDB Budget Planning Plan Book; FY 00 initial district allocations; 
“Budgeting Made Easy”; FY 00 DCEP; selected FY 00 school budgets; April 1999 Draft 
District Plan for School Leadership Teams; interviews with Superintendent Maria Santory- 
Guasp and Director of Operations Vincent Clark; miscellaneous district memoranda. Also: 
1998-99 School Based Budget Report. 

14 Although District 9 was included in Phase I of the PDB initiative, the district was not 
expected to begin implementing PDB until 1998-99. Therefore, this evaluation does not 
include surveys or observations of District 9 planning teams or other District 9 PDB 
activities. 
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comparison with the previous year,” said Ms. Guasp. She feels that Central’s data 
analyses have improved and are more user-friendly and useful to school teams. 
Disaggregated by grade, they “point out strengths and weaknesses and inform 
[school level] planning.” 

School Planning Teams 

Since the 1990-91 school year, District 9 has been encouraging its schools to become 
Title I SchoolWide Program schools. Thirty-one of the district’s thirty-three schools 
are now SWP schools, each with a school planning team. 

The district introduced the Chancellor’s School Leadership Team Plan by “engaging 
teams in discussion around the legislation and what they needed to include,” said 
Superintendent Guasp. “Once the plan came out, we disseminated it to every 
principal, every UFT chapter chairperson and every PA president. Then, at a 
principals’ conference and the CEP conference, it was on the agenda. We answered 
questions and discussed it.” 

The district provides two four-hour training sessions in finance for principals, SWP 
teams and school secretaries. This past year, the district used outside consultants to 
conduct two-day training sessions with school teams on “group dynamics, school 
leadership etc. At least one parent came from each school, up to three to four parents 
per school. It was very successful and will be repeated next year.” 

The District Leadership Team met for the first time in March 1999 to develop its 
draft District Plan for School Leadership Teams. The main role of the team is to 
“help schools move their own agendas.” 

School Planning and Budgeting 

The SWP planning team experience was valuable tr ainin g for school planning and 
budgeting activities in District 9, said Director of Operations Vincent Clark. Over 
the two years of the district’s involvement in the PDB initiative, the school teams 
began to engage “in a combined program and budget planning process, involving all 
funding sources — general education, special education, and funded progr ams .” 

Four key school leadership team members — principal, UFT chapter chair, parent 
association president and school leadership team chairperson — attended an annual 
all-day CEP training conference, initially designed only for PDB schools, but 
expanded for the past two years to include all district schools. The conference helped 
the teams prepare effective CEPs and link them with their budgets. “We begin with 
city and district initiatives so that everyone starts on the same page, and 
instructional planning is aligned with city and district goals,” said Mr. Clark. The 
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planning process culminates in an individual conference between the principal and 
the superintendent and other district staff, to “discuss the school’s programmatic 
needs and planned use of allocated funds.” 

Mr. Clark indicated that all schools are treated equally for budgeting purposes: “all 
schools have the same discretion. The schools determine the majority of non- 
mandated positions. In my estimation, we’re far ahead in the way we treat our 
schools in the discretion allowed in funding decisions.” 

In District 9, where all school allocations and budgets have been made public for 
many years, allocations are made according to formulas explicitly outlined in the 
district’s Planning Book. This year, District 9 changed its tax levy allocation process 
from a “part position allocation and part dollar allocation” approach to an “all dollar 
allocation” approach. The district’s allocation categories were set up “to mirror 
program activities in the schools.” This year the district gave schools control over 
more money than in the past - e.g., per diem (substitute teacher) and per session 
allocations. “They have to be more careful” with these funds, said Mr. Clark. 

District 9 is one of the five PDB Phase I districts piloting the Galaxy 2000 budgeting 
system for the 1999-2000 school year. In June, the district held a principals’ 
conference at which Director of Operations Clark distributed an allocation memo 
detailing the district’s initial allocations to the schools, and instructions for 
scheduling the allocations. At the conference, which marked the introduction of the 
new Galaxy 2000 program, the principals also received on-line access to their 
school’s allocation. Superintendent Guasp asked principals to look at their allocation 
programmatically, as they modified their school plans to incorporate new Middle 
School Promotion and Class Size Reduction funds. 

The principals submitted budgets, via the Galaxy 2000 system, to the district, which 
aggregated the school budgets into its comprehensive district budget. 
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Community School District 13 



CSD13 Average of all CSDs 


Number of students* * 


15,606 


22,895 


Number of students per school 


679 


789 


Number of schools* 


23 




Number of Title 1 schools** 


22 




Number of SURR schools*** 


3 


97 (total) 


Principal turnover: 
1998-99 to 1999-00***** 


9% 






Fully licensed 


74% 


85% 


More than 5 years’ experience 


57% 


62% 


Average days absent 


9.0 


9.0 


Average salary**** 


$41,024 


$43,314 




Eligible for free lunch 


! 87% 


76% 


English Language Learners 


5% ' 


17% 


Days attended 


88.7% 


90.6% 


Reading at/above grade level 
(elementary) 


42.3% 


51.3% 


At/above grade level in math 
(elementary) 


55.6% 


62.9% 



school) 

At/above grade level in math (middle 

school) 



44.5% 



50.8% 



Race and Ethnicity 



47.1% 




i report vji mu ikii luirvulty Bo tn u u i cooeanoi i , cneepi n; 



Sources : All data is from the 1997-98 Annual Schoo 

* 1998-99 Phase I districts’ DCEPs 

** 1998-99 School Based Expenditure Reports, New York City Board of Education 

*** January 10, 2000 Press Release 

**** 1997-98 School Based Expenditure Reports, New York City Board of Education 

***** Based on data from July 1999 interviews with Phase I district directors of operations 
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District 13 15 is located in northwest Brooklyn. In 1998-99, District 13 had 23 
schools: 18 elementary schools, 4 middle schools and 1 high school, of which 22 had 
Title I status. Three schools were designated by the state as SURR schools - 
Schools Under Registration Review - because of low performance. Seven District 13 
schools have been participating as pilot schools in the Performance Driven 
Budgeting initiative: PS 3, 8, 11, 44, 282 and 287, as well as JHS 113. Dr. Lester 
Young, Jr., has been the district superintendent since 1993. 

Background to PDB Implementation: The Comer School Development 
Model 

Dr. Young introduced the Comer School Development Model to District 13 shortly 
after he began to lead District 13 in 1993. Developed by Dr. James Comer of Yale 
University, this model uses child development and relationship theories to make 
school policies and practices more child-centered and to strengthen home-school- 
community relationships. The district uses the model as a way to organize, 
coordinate and integrate school and district activities, and to provide a framework 
for communication and planning. 

The district invests heavily in training its principals, staff and parents in the Comer 
philosophy and methodology. Additional annual districtwide planning retreats 
involve parents, teachers, administrators, support staff and community and 
business liaisons. A District Steering Committee helps the district and its schools 
implement the Comer School Development Program. A Business Advisory 
Committee links the business community to the schools. 

The district has four goals that flow from its involvement with the Comer program: 
to increase student academic outcomes, enhance student social development, 
strengthen parent effectiveness in improving student outcomes, and improve 
organizational and staff effectiveness. 

School Leadership Teams 

Under the Comer model there are three teams in each school. The Parent Team and 
the Student and Staff Support Team (“CARE” teams — Children are Reason Enough 



15 This description is based on District 13’s 1996 PDB proposal; May 1997 PDB Strategies; 
Model District Implementation Plan; FY 99 and 00 initial district allocations; selected FY 00 
CEPs and school budgets; interviews with Superintendent Lester Young, Deputy 
Superintendent Yvette Douglas and Director of Operations Efrain Villafane; miscellaneous 
district and school memoranda, reports, agendas, and other materials; observations of SLT 
meetings, retreat, PTA meeting and staff meeting and interview in one of District 13’s 
schools. Also: 1998-99 School Based Budget Report. 
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— in District 13 parlance) provide input to the School Planning and Management 
Team, which develops a comprehensive school plan. The plan covers curriculum, 
instruction and assessment, and sets social and academic goals for the school. 

Throughout the year, teams are charged with the responsibility to use data in an 
ongoing assessment, modification and monitoring of the plan’s implementation, and 
to employ “effective resource utilization.” Team processes emphasize consensus, 
collaboration and no-fault decision-making. The CAKE teams “integrate mental 
health personnel into the school” and handle individual and school-wide prevention 
and intervention issues. 

All District 13 schools are Comer schools, with Comer facilitators and parent 
facilitators, trained in conflict resolution and team building, in each school. 

The development of the district’s Model District Implementation Plan 16 during the 
1998-99 year was an example of the Comer process in operation. The entire District 
13 community collaboratively developed recommendations, with input from both the 
formal parent, principal and teacher representatives, as well as from cross- 
constituency committees. Public presentations were made with much public interest 
and participation. 

This year, the District Steering Committee helped coordinate and integrate the 
Comer model with the Chancellors’ School Leadership Team (SLT) plan. The district 
committee put guidelines in place about SLT size, when team elections should be 
held and how to develop team bylaws. At the same time, the district committee does 
not deal with budget issues. 

Deputy Superintendent Yvette Douglass said it took more than a year for the 
district to clarify to the school communities what an SLT is and what its functions 
are in relation to the existing Comer model. The district held community meetings 
and parent meetings to explain the SLT initiative. “We thought about how to 
present this as not just another regulation — I showed them that it was like our 
Comer model. The focus of the model and the Chancellors plan for SLTs is the same 
— to bring teams of parents, teachers, administrators and other school staff together 
to work constructively to set the educational direction of the school, with a constant 
focus on student achievement.” 



16 During the 1998-99 school year, Districts 13 and 22 were invited to submit plans 
describing what they would do with greater freedom from instructional mandates and more 
money to implement their plans. In September 1999, the Chancellor approved a Model 
District plan that was much smaller in scope and funding than the plan District 1.3 
submitted. 
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Planning team members in District 13’s seven PDB schools, in response to a 
question about the type of formal planning process their school employed, tend to 
characterize their teams as school leadership teams and as SchoolWide Program 
committees. 17 This reflects the fact that the district has encouraged its schools to 
participate in the Title I SchoolWide Program. 



Chart 3.2: 




In both years of our study, the District 13 PDB school planning teams had a large 
number of teachers and parents, with average number of parents increasing from 
the first year to the second. 18 



Table 3.7: 
Composition of 
District 1 3 school 
planning teams 





Average number of 
team members, 
1997-98 


Average number of 
team members, 
1998-99 


Teachers 


7 .4 


7.1 


Parents 


4.3 


5.6 


Principals 


1 


1 . . 


Other 


2.9 


2.9 


Team size 


15.6 


16.6 



17 Respondents were asked to indicate as many types of planning processes as were 
applicable to their school’s team. There were 31 survey respondents in District 13. 

18 These data are based on the school information forms completed by the principals of the 
seven schools in the study. 
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The district. strongly supports team collaborative decision-making with a “no-fault” 
approach. When there is a conflict on the team that can’t be resolved, however, the 
district “tries to let the facilitators handle it,” said Ms. Douglass. “We ask that all 
things be done fairly and that teams follow all regulations and document everything 
in case there is a conflict later.” 

The district trains school teams and team members in many areas. While half of the 
survey respondents on the District 13 PDB teams indicated that they personally 
received some training for their work on the team, one principal commented, “not 
every member of the team got the training in all areas mentioned.” 

Fifty-eight percent of the survey respondents indicated that their team received 
training in effective team decision-making. Almost half reported that their team 
received training in understanding student performance data. A District 13 
principal with whom we spoke rated the district’s efforts in this area very highly. 

School Planning and Budgeting 

District 13 has developed a differentiated approach to the level of autonomy granted 
its schools. Deputy Superintendent Douglass said that the district’s “stable schools 
are in PDB, a level below are the SchoolWide Project schools.” Superintendent 
Young divides the district’s schools into four tiers based on students’ academic 
performance: schools are self-directed, co-directed, special focus or superintendent- 
directed. 

The district would like to eventually move all its schools toward the greater 
independence enjoyed by the PDB schools. Ms. Douglass cautioned that teams “must 
be stable, be able to do an educational plan and match the plan to a budget” to be 
granted greater autonomy. One problem, in Ms Douglass’ view, is that “[t]here are so 
many regulations and we need to constantly do training. We [also] need to have 
someone at the school level who has time to track fiscal matters and be a monitor.” 

District 13 uses a formula-driven approach to allocate positions and dollars to its 
schools. Flexibility is inherent in some of the allocations — e.g., the budget request 
allocation (“Standards” money) that District 13 gave its schools as a discretionary 
allocation to be used to meet the Chancellor’s standards. In the spring, after 
developing their instructional plans and proposed budgets, school personnel have a 
conversation with district leadership in which they explain their plans and how they 
intend to use their allocation. Schools can propose to organize themselves with 
different positions than those allocated by the district. This conversation is “when 
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we talk about flexibility with the schools,” said Director of Operations Efrain 
Villafane. 

The job of the district’s director of operations, said Mr. Villafane, is to make sure that 
the positions negotiated between the schools and the district are covered by the 
allocations the district receives from Central. District 13 wants to “get to the point 
where we give the schools an allocation - whether based on a per capita allocation or 
by formula — and [the schools] define the programs,” said Mr. Villafane. 

Since school allocations and budgets are made public, every school knows how much 
all other schools have received and how they have budgeted their allocations. 

The district is one of the five PDB Phase I districts piloting the Galaxy 2000 
budgeting system for the 1999-2000 school year. In June, the district distributed 
allocations to its schools and introduced its principals to the Galaxy 2000 program. 
The principals submitted budgets - via the Galaxy 2000 system — to the district, 
which aggregated the school budgets into its comprehensive district budget. 

Within District 13, the schools participating in the PDB initiative have the most 
independence and flexibility with instructional planning and budgeting. 

District 13 team members we surveyed indicated that their teams participated in 
instructional planning. More than half (17 out of 31) responded, with specific written 
examples, when asked what kinds of changes in instructional programs their teams 
had recommended in response to student needs. Some examples of recommended 
changes were: specific programs to improve reading, writing and math; small 
reading groupings; reading incentives for students; smaller class sizes in specific 
grades; staff for additional remediation, support and professional development; 
extended day programs; and block scheduling. 

Superintendent Young places great emphasis on the use of student data to inform 
instructional planning. “Ultimately, the utility of data depends on each school’s 
capacity to analyze, understand and use [student data] and we’re moving with 
building that capacity all the time,” he said. “The district needs more time to build 
the capacity of schools to use data for instructional planning.” 

The participation of the district’s PDB teams in budgeting is fairly high. When asked 
if they participated in developing their school’s budget, 61% of the District 13 team 
members reported that they did. 
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A District 13 SLT at Work 

For the two years of this study, we observed the school pl anning team in one of the 
district s junior high schools. This school has several distinct sub-schools. Its 
planning team exhibited a consistent focus on student needs and outcomes, 
discussing issues such as testing, promotion, graduation and summer school, all 
from a child development standpoint. 

At this school, instructional planning for the coming year is largely accomplished at 
a year-end, two-day school-wide retreat, attended by administrators, teachers, 
support staff, parents and students. The first task at the retreat we observed in May 
1999 was to set the context for the next year’s planning within the Comer child 
development framework. 

After reviewing data from the annual school report, the principal pointed out areas 
of concern and elaborated on the school’s vision. The group then established goals, 
examined the previous year’s instructional plan, and looked at what worked and 
what didn’t work. Student input into these discussions led to agreement about the 
need for greater assistance in developing student writing skills, based in part on 
feedback that graduates had difficulty with high school writing requirements. 
Teachers identified a need for increased collaboration among staff, and parents felt 
that more information had to be shared with parents about their individual child, 
upcoming citywide exams and expectations for students. 

Once agreement was reached - by consensus - about student needs, the discussion 
at the retreat turned to the development of strategies that could be incorporated into 
the daily program of the subschools, taking into account academic requirements, the 
various subschool specialties, teacher availability, and equity across subschools. 

After the retreat, the principal met separately with the parents and staff to share 
the goals, identified needs, strategies and proposed program changes developed at 
the retreat. She invited participants to share their concerns at the meeting or in 
writing. 

Subsequently* a CEP subcommittee formalized this plan and matched the school’s 
allocation to the CEP. 
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Community School District 1 9 



CSD 19 



Average of all CSDs 



Number of students* * 


24,390 


22,895 


Number of students per school 


813 


789 


Number of schools* 


30 




Number of Title 1 schools** 


30 




Number of SURR schools*** 


7 


97 (total) 


Principal turnover: 
1998-99 to 1999-00***** 


27% 





Eligible for free lunch 



English Language Learners 



Days attended 



Reading at/above grade level 
(elementary) 



At/above grade level in math 
(elementary) 



Reading at/above grade level (middle 

school) 



At/above grade level in math (middle 

school) 



Race and Ethnicity 



90% 



16% 



89.2% 



35.5% 



43.3% 



34.8% 



43.0% 




Fully licensed 


80% 


85% 


More than 5 years’ experience 


60% 


62% 


Average days absent 


10.0 


9.0 


Average salary**** 


$42,055 


$43,314 



76% 



17% 



90.6% 



51 .3% 



62.9% 



47.1% 



58.0% 




Sources : All data is from the 1 997-98 Annual School F 
1998-99 Phase I districts’ DCEPs 

1998-99 School Based Expenditure Reports, New York City Board of Education 

* January 10, 2000 New York State Education Department Press Release 

** 1997-98 School Based Expenditure Reports, New York City Board of Education 

*** Based on data from July 1999 interviews with Phase I district director^ of operations 
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District 19 19 is located in eastern Brooklyn. In 1998-99, District 19 had 30 schools: 
22 elementary and 8 middle schools, all of which have Title I status. Seven schools 
were designated as SURR schools - Schools Under Registration Review - for low 
performance. Four schools have been participating as pilot schools in the PDB 
initiative: PS 7, PS 345, IS 292 and the East New York Academy. Robert Riccobono 
was the Superintendent of District 19 from 1996 through June 1999, when the 
Chancellor removed him; Joan Mahon-Powell is the Acting Superintendent. 

Focusing Schools on Instruction 

Former Superintendent Riccobono sought to involve District 19 in PDB to help 
schools integrate a consistent focus on learning with the ability to budget flexibly. 
“Schools are too often organized for control of children and convenience of teachers,” 
he said. Under PDB, “schools make their choices built on instructional goals. The 
school has to be developed as a player in the budget process, which it never was. 
Principals have to be made aware of their role - train them and their s taff to 
participate. It’s a big change. It’s very difficult to communicate to the schools that 
they have this power and responsibility.” One District 19 principal reported, “This is 
new. The budget is in the hands of the schools. None of this existed in the past. For 
the first time, the school has the ability to make itself into a good school.” 

District 19 also became a “Breakthrough for Learning” district in 1998-99. Accor ding 
to Breakthrough for Learning, the goal of this collaboration between the New York 
City Partnership and the Board of Education is to “help underperforming public 
school districts transform themselves into high-performing educational enterprises. 
Through a combination of monetary incentives, professional development, 
recruitment, and other forms of strategic support, the Breakthrough for Learning 
program helps districts to build an organizational culture that rewards excellence, 
values innovation, and demands accountability.” 20 

The superintendent felt that some of the activities initiated under Breakthrough 
were helpful in focusing on the need for improving academic results. Both the 
benchmark testing and the establishment of goals for students, initiated under 



19 This description is based on District 19’s 1996 PDB proposal; FY 00 DCEP; FY 00 initial 
district allocations; selected FY 00 CEPs and school budgets; Breakthrough for Tea min g 
material; New York Times article; interviews with Superintendent Robert Riccobono and 
Director of Operations Magda Dekki; and one school interview and miscellaneous school 
memoranda, reports, agendas, minutes and other materials. Also: 1998-99 School Based 
Budget Report. 

20 Undated document from Breakthrough for Learning 
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Breakthrough, for example, “had an effect on where resources were placed. Schools 
had an ability to place the resources where they were needed.” 

To increase the capacity of District 19 schools to shift their focus from compliance to 
instruction, the superintendent established a formal mentoring relationship with 
District 2 for selected District 19 teachers, assistant principals, principals and 
district staff (including the superintendent). A dozen District 19 assistant principals, 
for example, received two days per week of mentoring in instructional supervision 
from District 2 master principals. In addition, a number of teachers, whom the 
district wanted to train as supervisors, received graduate level training at district 
expense. 

District 19 budgeted significantly more of its total budget on professional 
development activities in 1998-99 than it did in 1997-98: 4.5% in 1998-99 vs 2.7% in 
the previous year. The 4.5% budgeted amount for 1998-99 was also twice as much as 
the typical non-PDB district: 4.5% in District 19 versus 2.1% in the non-PDB 
districts. 21 

The superintendent held principals accountable for instructional improvement in 
their schools. “We haven’t granted tenure in two years,” the superintendent said in 
May 1999. “We made a lot of changes in leadership since I took over in June 1996. 
About half of the schools have new leaders. Some were fired, others were removed 
from Interim Acting status. Some were pressured to retire or took extended medical 
leave. Some sitting principals have extended probation. The problem we have is that 
there’s no pool of principals out there, because of the lack of a contract.” By 
September 1999, nine schools had new leadership. 

School capacity to make use of student performance data did improve over the two 
years of PDB implementation. “We hammer it home,” said Mr. Riccobono. The data 
supplied by both Central and by the Breakthrough initiative were useful, he said, 
although timeliness was a problem. The district downloads student performance 
data from the ATS system and “reworks it” to make it more useful to schools. 

Superintendent Riccobono said, “The Breakthrough data includes the Test Progress 
Report which gives us information by grade/class/student. The principals said they 
were pleased with this additional information, although there was a timing problem. 
The test results were supposed to come back to us within two weeks, but they didn't, 



21 1997-98 and 1998-99 School-Based Budget Reports 
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so schools didn't have the time they needed to make changes before the next round 
of testing.” 

School Leadership Teams 

District 19 School Leadership Teams developed from the district’s Title I SchoolWide 
Program (SWP) planning teams. Twenty-nine of the district’s thirty schools have 
SWP status. According to Director of Operations Magda Dekki, there was no 
problem in converting the SWP teams into School Leadership Teams “because SWP 
teams are 51% parents. The only issue is that we had to limit the teams to 18 people, 
with no more than nine staff. The concepts of PDB, school budgets and school teams 
are known throughout the district.” 

Planning team members in District 19’s four PDB Phase I schools, when asked to 
identify what type of formal planning process they had, tended to characterize their 
teams primarily as school wide program committees. 22 

Chart 3.3: 

•School Leadership Team 



Subject Level Planning Team 



Grade Level Planning Team 
PDB Planning Team 



State Mandated (100.11) 
Schoolwide Program 



SBM/SDM 

0% 10% 20% 30% 40% 50% 60% 70% 80% 90% 100% 

The size of school planning teams in the four PDB Phase I schools doubled in the 
first two years of PDB implementation, from an average of 8 members, to an average 
of 17 members. 23 
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22 Respondents were asked to indicate as many types of planning processes as were 
applicable to their school’s team. There were 16 survey respondents in District 19. 

23 This data is based on school information forms completed by the four schools in the study 
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Table 3.9 : 
Composition of 
District 19 school 
planning teams 



t 


Average number of 
team members, 
1997-98 


Average number of 
team members, 
1998-99 


Teachers 


3.0 


58 


Parents 


2.3 


7.5 


Principals 


1 


1 


Other 


2 


3 


Team size 


8.3 


17.3 



District and school staff reported that there was significant parent turnover on 



District 19’s PDB teams. Some schools had difficulty recruiting parents to be active 



on the teams. The experience of one District 19 PDB school may be common in high- 
poverty schools. The principal explained that a number of that school’s “parents 
applied for [Circular 6 school aide] jobs. Other parents became WEP workers. This 



stripped our PTA of active parents.” 



The teams, and especially the principals, received support and training in needs 
assessment and instructional planning from the district. Thirty-one percent of the 
respondents reported that they had received training for their work on the planning 
team. This relatively low percentage may be related to the large number of new 
team members in 1998-99 and to the time team members may have spent on the 
district’s extensive staff training in curriculum areas. 



School Planning and Budgeting 

All District 19 schools have been preparing CEPs for three years. What changed in 
District 19 was a realization at the school level that “they have the resources to 
support the CEP,” said the superintendent. “The CEP used to be a mission 
statement, not a real plan. Now that they have the resources, they see it as a tool. 
We’re getting there.” 

What has also changed is the role of the principal. “You always had a role in 
developing the CEP,” said Director of Operations Dekki at the district’s annual 
allocation conference, “but now you have a new role. Before we gave you money and 
you did planning, but you didn’t know how your plans got translated into a budget.” 

At the conference, Ms. Dekki distributed a memo detailing the initial allocations to 
the schools, with instructions for scheduling the allocations. The new Galaxy 
program was introduced and the principals were given on-line access to their 
school’s allocation. They had some familiarity with Galaxy in the district because its 
Phase I PDB schools had been using a prototype Galaxy system developed by 
District 2. The principals submitted budgets, via the Galaxy 2000 system, to the 
district, which aggregated the school budgets into its comprehensive district budget. 
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District 19 is one of the five PDB Phase I districts piloting the Galaxy 2000 
budgeting system for the 1999-2000 school year. However, the district has been 
allocating funds to its schools for five years. Initially, the tax levy allocation was 
made on a strictly formula-driven, position allocation basis - e g., if the school had 
500 students, it was allocated one assistant principal position. For the 1997-98, 
1998-99 and 1999-00 school years, schools were given a basic instruction allocation, 
based on register, with the remainder of the tax levy funds given as a flexible per 
capita allocation. The only exceptions were the categorical tax levy funding sources 
such as Project Read and Project Arts, which mandated specific programs. 

For the last five years, District 19 reimbursable funds have been allocated strictly 
according to the number of eligible students. Schools are told to budget the money in 
accordance with the appropriate programmatic guidelines. This allows considerable 
school-level flexibility, since all District 19 schools are SWP schools. 

In June 1999, after school teams Completed their planning and budgeting, and 
matched their actual allocations to their CEPs, the principal, UFT rep and PTA 
president of each school met as a team with the Director of Operations. The school 
had to show how the budget was derived from the CEP. The district and the school 
signed a “contract.” Team members’ signatures on the contract indicated that they 
agreed on two components: one was' the school’s budget for the allocation it just 
received, and the other was its prioritized “wish list” for any future dollars the 
district may receive after the school submits its budget. 

Since school allocations and budgets are made public, every school knows how much 
money all other schools have received and how they have budgeted their allocations. 

District 19 team members we surveyed indicated their teams participated in 
instructional planning and budgeting. 

More than half (9 out of 16) of the team members responded, with specific written 
examples, when we asked what kinds of changes in instructional programs their 
teams had recommended in response to student needs. Some examples of 
recommended changes were: creating mini-schools, implementing Success for All, 
implementing new math programs, targeting English Language Learners, initiating 
small group tutoring, and restructuring the cluster teacher program. 

A very high percentage - eighty-one percent - of the PDB team members we 
surveyed reported that they themselves participated in developing their school’s 
budget. 
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